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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Untit THE LEGISLATURE of this State finally adjourns and the fate of all 
bills passed and signed or vetoed by the Governor are known, it is im- 
possible to comment intelligently upon the results of 1929 Legislative 
action. It is already apparent, however, that many bills were put into the 
“hopper” that were not necessary for the good of the State, and some that 
aimed at large expenditures of the public money without any sound basis. 
The Governor did right in frowning upon a $300,000 expenditure for a 
State Park in the sand dunes of the ocean front and one of $70,000 for 
the erection of a soldiers’ monument at Verdun, in France, where a battle 
was fought in which no New Jersey soldiers took part. Whatever po- 
litical party is in power, such measures are certain to be introduced and 
public opinion must be aroused against them. An equally real evil seems 
also to continue, and this is the raising of salaries of officials in nearly all 
branches of public service. Legislatures of the past have done this in 
many cases where it seemed necessary, but it ought to be evident that the 
time has come for it to stop. The very proper desire of the masses of our 
citizens for less taxation has led to the appointment of a Commission to 
study the budget of the State and to report how expenditures can be re- 
duced. But at the same time the same Legislature goes on record for a 
great increase in appropriations all along the line. The two matters are 
not in harmony. It would seem as if the granting of a general desire to 
see if taxation cannot be reduced is only a sop to the public, while in fact 
the majority of the members of both Houses of the Legislature intend that 
expenses of the State and of municipalities shall be increased. The only 
remedy we can foresee must come from electing to the Legislature a dif- 
ferent class of men from many who are there and who seem willing to 
disappoint the public at large. 





One of the bills introduced in the present Legislature which certainly 
should not become a law is that giving county clerks, registers and surro- 
gates the right to do away with the actual copying of deeds, mortgages, 
petitions and all legal papers by handwriting or typewriting and substitut- 
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ing the system of photography. The Director of Public Records has ob- 
jected to this measure and for the reason that no photostat prints have 
been proven to be durable. This reason is a cogent one, and, until cer- 
tainty of duration of photostat prints is proved, it is clearly unwise to 
provide for the putting aside of handwritten or typewritten recording, 
Property rights and personal rights for years to come depend on perman- 
ent records in the public record offices of each county, and they must not 
be endangered on the plea of convenience or cost. 





The matter of increasing the number of Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in various counties of this State is one which may or may not 
be justified. The Legislature has provided and the Governor has ap- 
pointed a number of such new Judges, and we hesitate to approve or to 
condemn the measure, without being conversant with all the facts. It is 
evident that if Hudson county should have an additional Judge, much 
more should Essex, where the business in the Courts is far greater. Yet 
Essex is not to have one this year, although it is quite certain another 
year will see an Essex appointment. It is stated by some critics that some 
of the Common Pleas Judges of the State fail to devote as much time to 
official business as they should. Whether this is true or not members of 
the Bar in each county well know. But it would seem that most of the 
real congestion comes in the Circuit Courts rather than in the Common 
Pleas. In the Essex Circuit in December last it was published that Judge 
Dungan had a list before him when the Term opened of 1,650 cases, 
1,375 of which had been carried over from the preceding Term. At the 
same time in the Union Circuit Judge Daly, who had had 689 cases to 
dispose of, was able to clear from the calendar only 109 cases. On their 
face these Judges need help, but this seems not to have been proposed. 
It has also been published that in Atlantic county the Common Pleas was 
400 cases behind early this month. It would be interesting, of course, to 
know how many of the Circuit cases in every county, and how many ap- 
peals to the Common Pleas are based upon automobile accidents. We 
have a strong suspicign that a large percentage of cases in both Courts 
arises from these accidents. If so, why should not such cases be severed 
from other ordinary litigation and a special Court be set up, one in each 
large county, and one in two or three of the small counties, whose sole 
function would be the trial of automobile accident cases? We only pro- 
pound the question, because for a solution a great many minor or equally 
important questions are involved, for example, expenses, use or non-use 
of jurymen, celerity of action, appeals to the Supreme Court, etc. Auto- 
mobile accident cases are on the increase and will be, from all present 
appearances, and they ought not to glut up the Circuit Court or the Su- 
preme Court as they do and will. 
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A question of “public morality” has arisen in the borough of Somer- 
ville in this State, which is certain to be argued before the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. We are not forecasting the result, but 
it is clearly an interesting question. The Public Service Corporation has 
a charter to operate its trolley cars through Somerville (and in Raritan 
also), by which it has long shouldered the obligation imposed by that 
charter to pay for part of the upkeep and paving of two of the leading 
streets. For this purpose the corporation has paid into the treasury of 
the two places $92,618.20, according to the report of the Somerville 
Mayor, Mr. Flockhart, and, if we understand his message to Council 
correctly, during only the term of such Mayor, which has been of nine 
years’ duration. In addition it has paid for new tracks over $38,000 and, 
in total, has expended in the two places $222,794.78. Also it has paid to 
Somerville a gross receipts’ and a franchise tax amounting to about $25,- 
000. Now comes along a bus line desiring to use the same streets for 
passenger service, at a reduction in fares, and paying possibly a few hun- 
dred dollars per year for this new service. The Mayor of Somerville, in 
vetoing an ordinance to permit of the operation of this bus line, calls at- 
tention to the facts, and states that to grant the franchise asked for would 
be a wrong to the Public Service Corporation and to the public, whose 
sense of honor should not permit of interference with the rights of that 
Corporation under its charter. The Council passed the ordinance over 
the veto, and, accordingly, the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
must take up the question of approving or disapproving the permission 
for the bus line to operate over the two streets in antagonism to the 
Public Service Corporation. 





Those of our readers who read through the article in our March 
number entitled, “Lay Critic Reviews Courts’ Faults,” will not be sur- 
prised that even in New Jersey any attempt to secure a striking change 
in the law as to expert evidence will be met—-has been met—with strong 
opposition from some lawyers. These lawyers, no doubt, find the present 
practice excellent in the defense of criminals. Accordingly, when the 
State Bar Association had two bills introduced in the Legislature the past 
season providing for a new method of designating expert witnesses by 
the Court of its own motion, or upon motion by counsel, it went down 
to defeat. However, some Legislature will undertake a reform, which in 
the interest of justice must be made; the present practice is wrong, as 
results in various Court trials have plainly shown. 





In one of the issues of the Sunday edition of the “New York Times” 
about the middle of March appeared an article giving the views of the 
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head of an educational institution on the subject of a college course for 
young men or women. As the article is not at hand we cannot give the 
name of this person, but he was literally quoted at much length. The pur- 
port, but not exact language, of what he said was, that while he would 
place no obstacle in the way of any young person’s desire to graduate from 
a college or university, which, in fact, was needful for certain of the 
learned professions, yet, as a rule, many of those who did graduate from 
such an institution should understand, and their parents should know, that 
the chances of any plain business success in life would be against them. 
In other words, gifts in finance were not taught in, or founded upon, 
success in the studies given in colleges. His statement tallies with a 
passage in Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobiography.” Franklin had been 
sent by his father to a grammar school, and, during the first year, he 
reached the head of his class. He entered the second year, as he says, 
“in order to go with that into the third at the end of the year,” and as 
preparatory to going to college. Then his father, “from a view of the 
expense of a college education, which, having so large a family” (there 
were 17 children in all) “he could not well afford, and the mean living 
many so well-educated were afterward able to obtain, . . . altered 
his first intention, took me from the grammar school, and sent me to a 
school for writing and arithmetic.” The results, in Franklin’s case, cer- 
tainly justified this action, and so Franklin must have thought, as he gives 
no contrary view. Is this general view true to fact or not? Most college 
presidents and professors may say not, but we do know of men—and not 
a few of them—whose college course gave them a certain degree of 
prestige in society and not much else; men who had to struggle later for 
a decent living with which to support a family; men who never really 
succeeded in business life when undertaken. We recently laid this sub- 
ject before a very successful business man, chairman of a board of direc- 
tors of a well-known Bank in his city, and this is what he said: 


“It is a handicap to any boy intending to take up a business career to 
spend from four to six years in college. Such a one loses years of his life 
that could be put to building a foundation for business success. College 
investments usually unfit him for business investments and business life. 
Most of our successful business men have never attended college, but 
received their business*experience by deprivations and hard work. Few 
successful men at the head of large corporations attend to the details. 
These are left to others. Such details, however, are of the greatest im- 
portance in any prosperous business and must be looked after by high- 
priced men. Great experience and close scrutiny are required in looking 
after the overhead. Buying is important and the credit department of a 
successful business cannot be overestimated. These matters require close 
study and experience, and are not to be acquired by a college education. 
For professional pursuits and technical results in branches of engineering, 
chemistry, etc., I think a college course is essential and necessary.” 
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That lawyers and doctors and ministers are advantaged by a college 
education seems to be understood by everybody. But if it is reasonably 
certain that a boy will never make a good lawyer, physician, minister or 
other professional person, is it not the part of wisdom of his parents or 
friends to stop with a High School course, and put him into a clerkship, 
or trade, where he may dig out, as so many great men in various callings 
have, a success for himself? We submit this question to lawyers who are 
applied to for advice by those who seek to study law without any known 
intimation by learning or character that they will become an honor to the 
Bar and, through it, to the State. 





The Baltimore Bar Association, like the Essex Bar Association does 
not admit women lawyers to its membership. The Baltimore “Sun,” of 
March 4th, says, however: 


“A prediction that ‘within a year or so’ women will be admitted to 
membership in the Baltimore Bar Association was made yesterday by 
George Dobbin Penniman, attorney and member of the Association. He 
said: “The Bar Association has always been more or less conservative. 
It has felt that the introduction of women in the body would lend a sort 
of restraint to the members in some of their gatherings. However, there 
are more and more women coming before the Bar in the city and making 
good. Within a year or so the Association will admit women to member- 
ship I am rather certain.’ ” 


The reason given for the non-admission of women to any State or 
County Bar Association, namely, that they would place a “restraint” upon 
the male members, is too absurd to be treated with calmness. In the trial 
of many criminal cases the “restraint” may be felt, but that is one of the 
necessary adjuncts to the admission of women to the Bar itself; yet at 
Bar meetings we can conceive of only good accruing to both men and 
women in their commingling. If men are there tempted to speak or act 
as they should not, all the more reason is there for a “restraint.” 





President Hoover seems to have given thought, if not study, to the 
failings of criminal justice in this country, as compared with law and 
practice in England or with the good sense of our best citizens. Without 
referring wholly to the enforcement of the Volstead Act, although insist- 
ing that what he said (in his Inaugural Address) was also applicable to 
“undoubted abuses which have grown up under the 18th Amendment,” 
he declared : 


“To reéstablish the vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement we 
must critically consider the entire Federal machinery of justice, the re- 
distribution of its functions, the simplication of its procedure, the pro- 
vision of additional special tribunals, the better selection of juries, and 
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the more effective organization of our agencies of investigation and prose- 
cution that justice may be sure and that it may be swift. While the 
authority of the Federal government extends to but part of our vast 
system of National, State and local justice, yet the standards which the 
Federal government establishes have the most profound influence upon 
the whole structure 

“Reform, reorganization and strengthening of our whole judicial and 
enforcement system both in civil and criminal sides have been advocated 
for years by statesmen, Judges and Bar Associations. First steps toward 
that end should not longer be delayed. Rigid and expeditious justice is 
the first safeguard of freedom, the basis of all ordered liberty, the vital 
force of progress. It must not come to be in our Republic that it can be 
defeated by the indifference of the citizen, by exploitation of the delays 
and entanglements of the law, or by combinations of criminals. Justice 
must not fail because the agencies of enforcement are either delinquent 
or inefficiently organized. To consider these evils, to find their remedy, 
is the most sore necessity of our times.” 


When this view is acted upon so that the Federal Courts are as per- 
fect in securing exact justice as is humanly possible, State Courts will 
gradually follow in the same direction, and reform in both classes of 
Courts cannot come too quickly. To bring the needed reform about in a 
reasonable time in the State Courts the Bar Associations, in conjunction 
with outside citizens of keen perception of duty to the public, should get 
to work speedily, and should be aided as to finality of judgment by the 
ablest of the State Judges. 





NOTES ON A 14,343-MILE AMERICAN JOURNEY 


By THE EDITOR 


On January twenty-eighth last the writer started on a westward jaunt, 
with a party of seventeen others, later increased for a time to twenty-one, 
the chief objectives being the Hawaiian Islands and the Panama Canal; 
in other words, from a temperature ranging at or just above freezing to 
what, till one became used to it, an extremely hot Summer climate. Usual- 
ly we think of California in Winter as having a pleasant, warm, June at- 
mosphere, but the season off 1928-’9 proved much otherwise. Not till 
reaching Honolulu was Summer-time apparent. 


Following the B. & O. R. R. to Chicago, we accepted the judgment 
of a friend who visited that city in 1928 and stopped over at the Stevens 
House. Excellent beds and table, but its full 3,000 rooms, with an Auto- 
mobile Fair in progress, made the lobbies a mob of persons at all hours, 
and we were glad to pass on to the well-managed Santa Fé Line for 
farther West. Our special mission by this R. R. was to see the much 
praised Indian Detour drives in the vicinity of Santa Fé, and to renew 
acquaintance with the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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That Indian Detour was worth the taking. Three auto drives, amount- 
ing to about 300 miles of travel over excellent roads, with a trifling excep- 
tion or two, presented not only some fine mountain scenery, but various 
ancient Indian pueblos, some inhabited, some in ruins, that gave one a fair 
insight into the once domestic homes of the various Navajo, Apache and 
other tribes of the Red Man of centuries ago and of to-day. 


The Grand Canyon is too well-known to be described anew. America 
has other wonders, but none quite equals it in color grandeur, when the 
sun in the chasm is just right, nor in the profound impression it makes 
in its remarkable pinnacles and convolutions. While I had seen it several 
times before, this new impression gave, as usual, the same high thrill 
and enjoyment. This time, however, a special sensation was afforded in 
the afternoon’s scene of a real blizzard, preventing a drive to other points 
by the Canyon. It began to snow at noontime and increased to violence, 
with a high wind blowing, until we left in the evening, when the snow was 
about six inches deep, but piling up in real blizzard fashion. How long 
it lasted we did not know. The El Tovar Hotel at the Canyon is one of 
the justly noted ones of the far West, unique in its structure within and 
without, though less so than the La Fonda at Santa Fé, or the nearby Don 
Fernando. The Harvey structures at Santa Fé and Albuquerque and else- 
where and the Harvey meals served at all that Company’s hotels and re- 
freshment stations, as well as on the Pullman cars, have aided to build 
up traffic on the Santa Fé Line as much as, if not more than, the general 
good management of the Railway. 


California, however cold the past Winter, as it certainly was—a 
friend who had lived there for thirteen or more years reported it the cold- 
est of all that period—is so beautiful in spots that, whether one visits it in 
Winter or Spring, he finds charms in the picturesque bungalows, palms 
and vines in scores of its southern cities and towns. I would find it diffi- 
cult to choose in which place I should like to live, if obliged to stay per- 
manently in California. It might be at Beverly Hills, or Pasadena, or 
Riverside, or at one of several most artistic localities on the shore road be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego. Each place has certain advantages, 
yet all are alike artistic. In making the 146-mile auto trip from Los 
Angeles to San Diego, and thence to Coronado and return, and to River- 
side, Redlands, etc. (417 miles in all), the roads were perfect, as, indeed, 
they are generally all over in this large State. We used a du luxe Tanner 
Motor Tours’ auto bus, seating 20 persons in great comfort, and it gave 
peculiar satisfaction, while its chauffeur-guide, a Mr. Smith, proved to be 
the best I ever came across. At Long Beach we partially heard Presi- 
dent Hoover’s oath of office and inaugural; at a Red Apple Inn, further 
south, where a fine luncheon was served, we learned the manageress was 
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from Red Bank, New Jersey, which fact interested us greatly. Coronado 
Beach and hotel, the latter enlarged recently, have taken on added beauties. 
Of hotels, however, the one of real inside and outside wonders is, as it 
long has been, the Mission Inn at Riverside. In courtesy and meals I 
found no better hotel in all our journey, or on any previous journey any- 
where in America or abroad. 

I speak briefly of California because visits there have become old 
stories to me and must be to many others, while the Hawaiian Islands 
furnished things new and strange. On a former trip to Japan I had seen 
Honolulu for a portion of a day, but that left only an inaccurate impres- 
sion of its real sights, and no view whatever of other parts of the twelve 
islands constituting the Territory of Hawaii. 

There are several lines of steamers from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, each claiming some advantage in time or pleasant in- 
terior equipment. I had chosen the Los Angeles S. S. Co.’s steamer 
“City of Honolulu,” a modern steamer, up to date in regular bedded 
rooms, and with certain conveniences not found on most steamers. It 
proved a success in all respects for everybody except the writer. On 
leaving Los Angeles the morning temperature was 29°, and I obtained a 
cold that required more than a month to run its course. Happily, the 
weather soon grew warmer and interfered little with the pleasure of 
others. If several succumbed to sea-sickness, it was not because of a 
rough sea, as it was what I should call normal. It took.six days to make 
the 2,227 miles to Honolulu, and the same for the return; too long a 
period of sea-travel for the short time allowed for the Islands. Those 
going from the States to Honolulu in Winter may well be advised that a 
week on land is too little time in comparison with twelve days on the 
water, unless the ocean attracts the traveler as one of the main things 
sought on the journey. 

Honolulu is a growing, prosperous city of probably 220,000 people, of 
thoroughly mixed races. In 1878 it only had 58,000. Of the present 
number, about 23,000 are pure blood Hawaiians, as compared with 109,- 
000 Japanese, 23,000 Chinese, 21,000 Filipinos, 27,000 Portuguese and 
less than 20,000 Americans, the latter all so-called because being of the 
Caucasian race, which in@tudes Canadians, Englishmen, etc. The island 
of Oahu, on which Honolulu is situated, is not the largest of the twelve 
islands, that of Hawaii to the northwest of Oahu (with several of the 
islands intervening) being much larger. The former, however, is the 
more important of the two, having the greater population, and mercantile 
and agricultural interests. The recent Kings and Queens of the islands 
made Oahu their chief home and the first missionaries settled there from 
New England in 1820. Captain Cook visited the “Sandwich Islands,” i 
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1778, naming them after Lord Sandwich, and was killed by the natives 
on the island of Hawaii on February 14, 1779. Strangely enough, it re- 
quired but a few years for the early missionaries to so convert the savage 
inhabitants with their King that the Hawaiian Islands have long been 
the seat of real civilization, a place where law and order are said to rule 
more than in any other of the islands of the Pacific. We saw no lawless- 
ness whatever and no drunkenness. 

The Hawaiian language has but 12 letters, and, as most syllables end 
in a vowel, the words are somewhat melodious, although to my ears not 
comparable with the Italian. The letters a, e, i, 0, u, (5 vowels), and 
h, k, 1, m, n, p and w (7 consonants). The letter k is often sounded, as 
our t, e as our r, and w as our v. The vowels are pronounced as jin’ 
Italian, each being sounded distinctly. As a rule the accented syllable is 
on the penult, as Honolulu, Hazvaii, etc. 

The arrival or departure from Honolulu is an occasion always to be 
remembered, as the native band of music both welcomes and farewells, 
and everybody is decorated by wreaths of flowers, real ones, or paper 
imitations. The chief music rendered at the arrival is the ‘‘Aloha,” as 
composed by the late Queen, meaning “Greetings and Love,” and “Aloha- 
oe,” meaning ‘Farewell’ on the departure. The native costumes are oc- 
casionally attractive, but less so than most of the kimona-dressed Japanese 
girls, who love the bright colors that are so attractive to strangers. 


The drives on Oahu are all enchanting. Besides the rows of palms, 
royal, cocoanut, wine, palm, date, and others, at times on each side of 
the road ; the great banyan trees, rather scarce but most interesting in their 
limb duplication, limbs dropping to and rooting in the earth; banana 
trees ; the gorgeous flowering vines, most beautiful being the bougainvilla, 
of varying shades, magenta, rich red or cherry; the golden shower trees, 
all whose tops seem to be of gold; the Pride of India trees, with their 
tops of lavender; the night blooming cereus; asters, oleanders, African 
daisies, peonies, gladioli, lilies, golden nasturtiums—these last usually by 
the bungalows—all such sights charm as one drives along. Sugar cane 
plantations, often covering hundreds of acres, are so numerous on the 
sides of the mountains that, as they sway in the wind, or are being cut by 
Chinese laborers, and transported on sluiceways to cane mills, also furnish 
views that are most pleasing to the eye. Coffee plantations and pineapple 
groves exist, but are not aburidant. Rains are spasmodic and, at times, 
daily, and I noticed that inhabitants who were not Americans paid little 
attention to a wetting—carried no umbrellas. 


The one event no one of the party can ever forget occurred, not on 
Oahu, but on the larger island of Hawaii. It is a ride over night on a 
steamer—in our case on the same “City of Honolulu”—from Honolulu 
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to Hilo, a city of 12,000 people, which is a good looking, prosperous 
place ; but we soon left it for the Volcano House hotel by the great vol- 
cano Kilauwa, which consists of a series of seven craters, mostly extinct, 
but one of which is active every few years. Those who know Vesuvius, 
or Etna, or Stromboli, etc., would expect to find a cone volcano here. 
But there are huge pits instead, ranging in some of the craters from 700 
to 1,200 and more feet in depth. The whole volcano is considered to be 
nearly 8 miles in circumference, but this means around all the open 
craters. At the hotel itself one sees, all the while, steam issuing out of 
cracks in the earth, and it is evident the building is on top of internal 
fires far beneath. 

We arrived at the hotel over a scenic route of positive charm after a 
31-mile drive from Hilo, stopping first at a large Rainbow Falls. In the 
evening a motion picture lecture showed how Kilauwa would look when in 
action. In 1926 it had burst out somewhat, and now, in 1929, no special 
signs of forthcoming action had been noted. At 1.30 A. M. in the morn- 
ing the domestics went through the hotel on each floor exclaiming: “The 
volcano is in action!” Everyone was awakened and wondered what was 
to happen. From my bedroom window I could see a broad red glow as 
of a distant fire throwing its hues on a foggy atmosphere. But there was 
no fog; the fire of burning lava in the deep pit simply lightened the sky. 
Automobiles rushed to the hotel front; nearly everyone dressed and be- 
came seated in them; the roundabout drive of perhaps five miles to the 
burning crater was hurriedly made, and the sight of real, boiling lava, in 
patches and streaks, with occasional spurts of it a hundred feet or so, was 
one to inspire wonder and awe. The tumult of flame was certainly a 
thousand feet down, yet it looked to be less than half that distance. Next 
morning everyone went again over the route, through wonderful tree fern 
jungles, to see the crater in daylight, and that, also, was worth a long trip 
to see. 

The explanation of the fire pits instead of cones is easy enough. 
Previous eruptions in bygone ages had filled up the whole country around 
so that what is called the volcanic plateau is 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
craters grew deeper and deeper as the ejectious of lava created higher 
grounds around them. Probably once one single crater of immense pro- 
portions existed; lava flows hardened to make partitions, and so there are 
seven craters now, although only one has been active in the memory of 
man. Nevertheless two other volcanoes on the same island acted different- 
ly, making upright cones. Mauna Loa, visible in clear weather from the 
Volcano House, is a cone on a plateau, and is 13,650 feet high. Mauna 
Kea, on another part of the same island, is 13,956 feet high; is, in fact, 
the highest island volcano in the world, and also the highest peak of the 
Pacific islands. Mauna Loa had its last great eruption in 1859, when the 
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lava for months pressed on toward the sea, destroying finally one fishing 
village and pushing out into the ocean. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that all the Hawaiian islands are 
volcanic in origin. They were first settled, if guesses from the discovery 
of human bones under ancient lava and coral beds are correct, about 500 
A.D. Inthe 11th and 12th centuries it is certain more people came. They 
were, as were later additions, of Polynesian stock; i. e., people from far- 
away Pacific islands, as the language of the present day plainly proves. 
They must have come in canoes a distance of about, if not greater than, 
1,000 miles. When Captain Cook and, later, the missionaries reached the 
islands, the native habits, aside from savagery, were not unlike what they 
are now, lovers of weird music and of dancing; practicing surf riding; 
full of kindness of heart to those they liked; good learners when taught 
civilized customs. 

The islands were temporarily annexed to England in 1844, but in 
McKinley’s administration (1898), they passed by annexation to the 
United States, and became a Territory. During 24 years under American 
rule they paid into the United States treasury in Federal receipts $80,000,- 
000 more than Congress appropriated to their upkeep and welfare in army 
and navy posts, roads, etc., and this seems to the writer as a wrong which 
ought to be corrected in future appropriations. 

Perhaps it should be stated that the chief visit to California was made 
after the return from Honolulu, but I need only add to what has been 
said above as to Southern California that, on the whole, more time was 
spent by us in Los Angeles and elsewhere. This was a matter of con- 
venience, not of choice. Los Angeles is growing at a great rate of speed, 
in part due to Hollywood, now incorporated in the city, but chiefly as a 
point from which business and pleasant trips to resorts, ocean and inland, 
radiate in all directions, to points near by and remote. Viewed at night 
the city is ablaze with more electric lights and signs than any city of which 
I know. Its “wicked” features are evident also to any observer. It must 
have more movies, good, fair, bad and very bad, than any Western city, 
and they, like most of the shops, are kept open all night, or nearly so, 
and all Sunday as well. It has fine public buildings as of course. One 
matter which attracts one’s attention, first and last, is the method of hand- 
ling street traffic. Everybody observes it strictly. A bell sounds and the 
word “Stop” or “Go” appears (automatically, by electric power) and, in- 
stantly, traffic goes in the direction of “Go” and stops at the “Stop.” Only 
about 40, at times 25, seconds elapse between the change of signs, so that 
the pauses are quite inconsequential. Los Angeles has nearly three-fourths 
of a million of inhabitants, and, if the real drawback to it as a com- 
mercial port is that the port is miles away, that does not seem to keep the 
city from enlarging. 
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I must turn now to the great Panama Canal. On the Panama Pacific 
Line steamer “California,” quite new and, in stateroom beds, abundance 
of lounges, meals, deck sports, etc., considered a “luxury” steamer, it re- 
quired an entire week to reach Balboa, on the Pacific side of the Canal. 
The sea was smooth and the vessel had no motion perceptible to any but a 
few who might get ill in an ordinary auto. It was the smoothest voyage 
I ever made. 

Balboa is a modern town of red-roofed, comfortable homes and few 
business houses. The city of Panama adjoins it, and here the difference 
between American-built and Spanish-built houses and public buildings 
is marked. Panama contains almost as mixed a population as Hawaii, 
though relatively of a different sort, the Spanish blood being perceptible 
in many faces. It has many most crooked streets, but also some fine 
short avenues. Seven miles distant is “Old Panama,” the original site 
of the city of that name, and everyone goes there to see the few existing 
ruins of it. This ancient Spanish city passed out of existence with a 
single attack upon it in 1671 by a desperate bank of adventurers under 
“Bucaneer” Henry Morgan. The city was rich, with a _ cathedral, 
churches, monasteries, warehouses, shops, etc., and had some 20,000 in- 
habitants. Spanish conquerors of Peru brought the gold and silver 
treasures extorted or stolen from the Land of the Incas to the Isthmus 
of Panama and made a depot for them at Panama, while awaiting oppor- 
tunity to transpose these treasures from the Atlantic side to Spain. Mor- 
gan attacked the city, crossing to it by a stone bridge still standing, and 
the defenders set fire to it and fled. Morgan got, however, 176 mule loads 
of gold and silver, worth millions. The city was thenceforth abandoned 
and never reoccupied. The few ruins left are pitiful in their solitude, 
being on an elevated site overgrown with vines, trees and weeds. 


At 6 A. M. the steamer left Balboa by the Canal. In a short time 
it reached the first locks. The Canal is 50 and a fraction miles long, al- 
though the airline distance across the Isthmus at this point is only 34 miles. 
It runs in various directions, east, north, west and south, according to 
the contour of the country and the necessities of the case. Only in Feb- 
ruary is the main height of the Pacific and Atlantic alike; usually the 
Pacific ocean is 8 inches higher than the Atlantic. There are in all six 
pairs of locks, the latter being in pairs, so that vessels may go in opposite 
directions at the same time. Each lock is 1,000 feet in length, 110 feet 
wide, and the depth of water is 41 feet. Lock gates weigh from 300 to 
730 tons each. No ship passes through any lock under its own power, but 
is pulled by engines attached to ropes, running on tracks on each side of 
a lock. The massive exactness of all the engineering work, with huge 
derricks, etc., show to the eye that consummate skill as well as great labor 
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was used in the construction. In fact no lock canal in the world is said 
to equal this one of Panama, and engineers from distant lands have come 
to view it and learn from it. After the first two locks comes the 9-mile 
Gaillard Cut, and to put the canal through this cut 110 million cubic feet 
of rock and earth were removed. 

The finest portion of the trip through the Canal is over Gatun Lake, 
an artificial lake, which reminds one strongly of the St. Lawrence river 
through its Thousand Isles’ portion. Wooded hills and islands, large and 
small, dot it everywhere; on both side of the steamer are scenes of real 
beauty. 

No stop is made at the Atlantic end of the Canal when the steamer 
is eastbound, except to let off or take on passengers at Christobel. This 
town, with Colon in full view near, is on Limon Bay, which is part of the 
Atlantic ocean, and this bay is of great interest to us because Columbus 
entered it on his fourth voyage (1502), and called it “Harbor Beautiful.” 
He thought that side of the Isthmus was some part of Asia, and died 
without knowing he was but 36 miles from the Pacific, beyond which, 
for many thousand miles, lay the Asiatic coasts. 


Before reaching the Canal the heat on board ship was great. Be- 
ginning at 81° in the shade it went up to some unknown mark not to be . 
easily discovered, as no thermometers were on the ship (so far as we 
could find) except on the Captain’s bridge. When inquired of as to the 
heat the Captain quietly said, “You better not know, or you will fancy 
it hotter than it is.” 1 am sure it was 100° on various nights in certain 
staterooms, for, in all my experience, limited as it has been in tropical 
countries, the Caribbean Sea was the hottest. The time in going through 
the Canal including its locks was about eight hours. Then it requires 
about 21%4 days to reach Havana. 


It was also hot at Havana, a city many of our readers have seen, 
and where the sun can burn in March as well as in midsummer. The at- 
tractions there are numerous, especially the public buildings, modern 
apartments, a unique cemetery, rivalled only by that at Genoa, Italy, 
public monuments, including that to the 1898 dead heroes of the battle- 
ship “Maine,” the old “‘fort,” still existing, much as originally constructed 
by Don Fernandus de Sota in 1538, its remarkable Prado, and even the 
various narrow streets in the older quarter. All this, too, with Morro 
Castle and the Cabana Fortress (the latter costing $14,000,000 and where 
cruelty reigned supreme in its dungeons) too many know, to require de- 
tailed description. Of course the Cubans want to have it believed that 
in the old Cathedral in Havana, built in 1704, the remains of Christopher 
Columbus were interred from 1795 to 1898, having been brought from 
Seville, Spain, in 1527, to Santa Domingo, and then removed to Havana, 
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but the opinion of the most recent historians is that his body still rests 
in the Cathedral of San Domingo—the latter city being the first settle- 
inent established by him in the New World—and that the removal to 
Havana and thence to Seville was of the bones of his son, Diego. How- 
ever, Havana, as a city of more shipping than any port in America ex- 
cept New York City and with a history of nearly four centuries, chiefly 
of great misrule, and Cuba as “the Pearl of the Antilles,” as it certainly 
is, contains a great deal more of interest to the historian or visitor than 
the mere bones of a Columbus. The lives of Velasquez, Cortes, Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Roosevelt, General Wood and other great men cannot be writ- 
ten without taking into account their connection with this charming island. 

In another 2%4 days we reached New York City, having completed 
a 14,343-mile tour (which included 1,349 miles of auto drives), in just 


57 days. 





RAISING THE NEW JERSEY BAR STANDARDS 


On April 8 (the present month), six of the Justices of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court had a meeting in the Hall of Records, Newark, to 
listen to a discussion by lawyers on the merits of recommendations adopted 
by the New Jersey Bar Association for raising the standards of the State 
Bar. They were: Chief Justice Gummere and Justices Parker, Kalisch, 
Black, Case and Bodine. 

Mr. J. Henry Harrison, one of the Bar Examiners, suggested that the 
President of the New Jersey Bar Association, former Attorney-General 
Edward L. Katzenbach, appoint a special committee with the approval of 
Supreme Court, to report upon the recommendations. This committee, he 
said, could determine definite changes that are felt necessary, eliminating 
the task of going through a list of possible changes as contained in the 
recommendation. Mr. Harrison added he would be glad to serve on such 
committee. 

Adjournment was taken, after which Mr. Katzenbach said he would 
be glad to name such a committee. He added he would do so shortly, and 
that Mr. Harrison would be one of the three members. 

Mr. Harrison said the committee would begin work as soon as ap- 
pointed. Because of the nature of the changes and the amount of work 
necessary, he said, the Bar examination scheduled for next month no 
doubt will be held. 

Another speaker was Joseph T. Brienza, who has been a member of 
the Bar one year. He pointed out that the clerkship period of prospective 
lawyers was hardest for a poor man to meet in becoming a lawyer. “To- 
day it is a mere formality, an errand boy’s job,” he said. “A clerk is used 
by lawyers to save a two-cent stamp.” He suggested that the Bar ex- 
amination be given prospective lawyers before they serve their clerkship 
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and if they pass then they be required to serve a one-year clerkship in a 
law office before becoming fully qualified as an attorney. 

Examination of prospective law students to determine their intellectual 
fitness before they begin actual matriculation for their legal studies was 
among the many other points raised. 

“We have too many poor lawyers who might be good mechanics,” M. 
T Rosenberg of Jersey City, a Bar Examiner, declared in making this 
suggestion. 

An outline of the Association’s recommendations was given by Mr. 
Katzenbach, who said he was a delegate to a meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Washington in 1923, at which time there was a long con- 
ference on the question of raising the standards. His appearance before 
the Justices now, he explained, was a result of that meeting, as he was 
delegated to sponsor the move in New Jersey. He said the New Jersey 
Association adopted the American Bar Association’s recommendations, 
and a committee to make a thorough study of the situation was named, 
with Mr. Harrison chairman. He then explained the recommendations 
of the Association. 

Mr. Rosenberg stressed that New Jersey should not lag behind other 
States in stiffening legal requirements, and quoted figures to show the 
necessity of it. In 1903, he said, sixty-nine of 159 applicants, or forty- 
three per cent, failed in the Bar examinations. In 1923, 218 of 454 ap- 
plicants, or forty-eight per cent, failed and last year 504 of 958, or fifty- 
three per cent., failed. He added that more than 600 applicants probably 
would take next month’s exmainations, the first of two examinations for 
this year. He pointed out that Bar Examiners, in looking over the ques- 
tions answered by applicants did ‘not know if the applicants are able to 
talk or read English. He cited that attorneys had appeared before Chancel- 
lors and in Common Pleas Courts and had been unable to make themselves 
understood. He thought that the Character Committee should pass on the 
fitness of a candidate from every point of view, and could determine the 
intellectual fitness of the applicant before he even began to study law. 

Ignatius Wilkenson, dean of the Fordham Law School of New York 
and chairman of the Committee on Legal Education of the Association of 
the Bar of New York, said that in June, 1927, the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New York passed a rule changing preliminary educational re- 
quirements. He said that beginning in October, last, two years of college 
work or its substantial equivalent had been required of applicants. Be- 
ginning October 15, next, no equivalent will be accepted, and two years of 
college training will be compulsory. 

George Harris, Dean of the New Jersey Law School, and Spaulding 
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Frazer, head of the Mercer-Beardsley Law School, supported the argu- 
ments of other speakers. 


—_— 


DIXON, JR., RECEIVER, v. REGNA CONSTRUCTION CO. 





(N. J. Supreme Court, Hudson County, April, 1929) 
Practice—Motion to Strike Out Answer 
Case of Warren Dixon, Jr., a Receiver of Regna Construction Com- 
pany, a corporation, against The New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company. 
CONCLUSION, 


ACKERSON, S. C. C.: This matter comes before me upon a mo- 
tion to strike out the entire answer filed by defendant on the ground that 
it fails to set forth a valid and legal defense. It is apparent, therefore, 
that if any one of the defenses pleaded is good in law, the answer must 
stand. 

The third separate defense, which was added to the answer by 
amendment, alleges that the instrument, said to be a check, which was 
charged to Regna Construction Company’s account by the defendant, was 
returned to said Company along with a statement of plaintiff's account, 
on November I, 1927, and that the Regna Construction Company ac- 
cepted such statement and checks accompanying same as a true state- 
ment of the account between the parties, and never objected to the pay- 
ment of said check; and, further, that the Regna Construction Company 
ratified and confirmed the action of defendant in paying said check, and 
that plaintiff is estopped from asserting that defendant improperly paid 
said check. These statements, if true, and for the purpose of this motion 
they must be accepted as such, constitute a valid and legal defense under 
the doctrine laid down in Pannonia B. & L. Ass’n. v. West Side Trust 


Co., 93 N. J. L. 377. 
The motion is denied and an order may be presented in accordance 
with the conclusion thus reached. 


4 





COHEN V. TUDOR APARTMENTS 
COHEN v. TUDOR APARTMENTS 


(Essex Circuit Court, March 5, 1929) 
Mechanics’ Lien—Making Mortgagee a Party 


Action by Samuel Cohen & Son against the Tudor Apartments, Inc., 
and others. On application to amend lien claim. 

Messrs. Feder & Rinzler, of Passaic, for plaintiff. 

Messrs. Hood, Lafferty & Campbell, of Newark, for Fidelity Union 
Title & Mortgage Guaranty Co. 


SMITH, C. J.: This application is made to amend the lien claim 
by adding Fidelity Union Title & Mortgage Guaranty Company, mort- 
gagee, as a party thereto. In the suit instituted, that Company is made a 
defendant as mortgagee, and its lien by way of mortgage is sought to be 
held subject and subsequent to the lien claimant’s claim. 

If I felt it necessary in order to sustain the plaintiff’s case against 
the mortgagee that it should be made a party to the lien claim, I would 
grant this motion, even though there is some question as to the right ‘to 
do so under the decision of American Brick & Tile Co. v. Drinkhouse, 
59 N. J. Law, 462, 36 At. 1034, because it would at least give an oppor- 
tunity to have the question passed upon by the upper Court, but, from a 
reading of section 16 of the Mechanics’ Lien Act (3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 
3303), it does not seem necessary to make the mortgagee a party to the 
lien claim. It is sufficient that summons issued against it and it be made 
a party to the suit on the lien claim as required by section 23 of the Act 
(3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 3307). 

On this ground, therefore, the motion will be denied. 





IN RE PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS CO. 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, Feb. 25, 1929) 
Eminent Domain—High Tension Electric Line—Right of Way 

In the matter of the petition of the Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company for right to exercise the power of eminent domain under Chap- 
ter 227 of the Laws of 1925, affecting lands of Jesse F. Dixon et al. 

Mr. Charles S. Straw for Public Service Electric & Gas Company. 

Mr. J. T. Dixon for Jesse F. Dixon. 

Mr. Harry V. Osborne for Rosalia Montalbano, et al. 

Mr. M. Eisner for Samuel Davidowitz, et al. 

Mr. Edward A. Quayle and Mr. G. M. Cornish for John E. Baird. 


THE BOARD: This is an application on the part of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company for a certificate of approval for the purpose 
of condemning lands of Jesse F. Dixon, and others, owners of lands over 
which Public Service Electric and Gas Company desires to construct a 
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high tension transmission electric power line and also to condemn the 
right-of-way on said lands owned by Jesse F. Dixon, and others, named 
below. This application is made pursuant to Chapter 227 of the Laws of 
1925. Due notice of the procedings has been given to the owners of the 
land and other parties having an interest therein, 

The lands for which the applicant seeks the Board’s approval in order 
to commence condemnation proceedings are described in the respective 
certificates issued in connection with each individual property owner, the 
condemnation of whose lands is sought in this proceeding. 

Pursuant to the statutes aforesaid, a public utility company, defined 
as such by the law of this State, supplying electric light, heat or power, 
in case it cannot acquire land or interest therein, which may be reasonably 
necessary for the distribution of electricity to the public, from the owner 
of such lands by reason of disagreement as to price or legal incapacity, or 
absence of the owner, or inability to convey a valid title, or because the 
names or residences of such owner or owners may be unknown, or for any 
other reason, may take or acquire such land or interest therein as may be 
reasonably necessary for a right-of-way, under the provisions of an Act 
entitled, “An Act to regulate ascertainment and payment of compensation 
for property condemned or taken for public use (Revision of 1900),” and 
the amendments thereof and supplements thereto. The right of the appli- 
cant to take and condemn lands as above referred to is dependent upon 
obtaining from this Board an approval, upon notice to the owners and 
parties having an interest in the land, after hearing, in which the Board 
must find and determine that the property desired is reasonably necessary 
for the service, accommodation, convenience or safety of the public, and 
that the taking of such property is not incompatible with the public interest 
and would not unduly injure the owners of private property. 


From the testimony it appears that the increasing demand for elec- 
trical energy in the State, due to the expansion of industries, the increase 
in population and the extension of the use of electricity, calls for the ex- 
pansion of facilities required in the production of electrical energy. 
Throughout the whole history of electrical development the capacity of 
power-producing units and the capacity of power stations themselves have 
increased materially, resulting in much improvement in economy of pro- 
duction and in turn in the concentration of power development in large 
power stations and the elimination of the small widely scattered stations. 
Such concentration in large power stations has been made possible through 
the development of the science of high tension transmission of electricity. 

A more recent development in the science of power production is 
the interconnection of various power stations, through which the plants 
located in the industrial areas have been connected up for mutual inter- 
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change and assistance with the plants near the mines and the hydro-elec- 
tric plants which very naturally could be developed only at the point 
where hydraulic power was available. From the testimony it appears 
that the advantages of interconnection are cheaper rates due to greater 
economy of operation, the reduction in power plants, unlimited supply of 
power and benefits in operation by being able to take advantage of di- 
versity. 

It appears that an agreement has been made between the Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Company, the Philadelphia Electric Company, and 
the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, providing for a complete 
loop. Connections are being installed from the Roseland switching sta- 
tion of the Public Service Electric and Gas Company direct to the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, from the Philadelphia Electric Company to 
a switching station in Pennsylvania, and from that point to the Roseland 
switching station. The adoption of this loop arrangement renders un- 
likely a total interruption in the connections between these three com- 
panies. From the switching station of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany at Plymouth Meeting, just outside of Philadelphia, connections are 
made with the Conowingo hydro-electric plant on the Susquehanna River, 
and from the Sigfried switching station in Pennsylvania connections are 
made with all of the large power stations in the eastern half of Pennsyl- 
vania, the largest of these power stations now in operation being the 
Stanton plant at West Pittston, owned jointly by the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company and the American Gas and Electric Company which 
in turn makes power available to the Atlantic City Electric Company, 
supplying the entire southern portion of this state. 

The northern leg of this loop, so far as this State is concerned, ex- 
tends from the Roseland switching station for a few miles to the north- 
ward, thence almost directly westward to a point near Bushkill, Pennsyl- 
vania, at which point connections are made with the Wallenpaupeck 
hydro-electric plant and with the Sigfried switching station. 

The rights-of-way over a very considerable portion of the Roseland- 
Bushkill line have been obtained by direct negotiation with the owners, 
but there remain a number of owners with whom negotiations have not 
been concluded and in a number of cases testimony concerning them has 
not been heard by the Board. 

After full consideration of the testimony the Board finds and de- 
termines that the lands of the persons hereinafter set forth are reasonably 
necessary for the service, accommodation, convenience and safety of the 
public and that the taking of such property is not incompatible with the 
public interest and would not unduly injure the owners of private prop- 
erty. 
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The lands and owners thereof affected by this determination are as 
follows: 

Jesse F. Dixon, Township of Hanover, Morris County. 

John E. Baird, Township of Hanover, Morris County. 

Samuel Davidovitz, Township of Hanover, Morris County. 

John J. Creran, Township of Hanover, Morris County. 

George Strohlein, Township of Montville, Morris County. 

The foregoing owners are the only remaining owners of lands be- 
tween the Roseland switching station and the Montville-Boonton road 
with whom negotiations have not been concluded and concerning whose 
property the Company now asks the approval for the institution of con- 
demnation proceedings. This decision, therefore, does not extend to the 
approval which would lead to condemnation proceedings concerning any 
other properties than those just mentioned above. 

Certificates of approval will issue for the purpose of acquiring the 
foregoing lands by condemnation. 





BUTCHER v. NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, March 14, 1929) 
Telephones—S pecial Deposit Required for Furnishing 


On complaint of J. Walter Butcher for Asbury-Carlton Hotel against 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company in re demand of special deposit. 

Mr. J. Walter Butcher for Asbury-Carlton Hotel. 

Mr. Frederick W. Nixon for New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 


THE BOARD: This matter comes on to be heard by reason of the 
fact that the respondent has requested a deposit of one hundred and fifty 
dollars as a condition precedent to furnishing all-year telephone service to 
the Asbury-Carlton Hotel. 

The Company’s General Exchange Tariff, on file with the Board 
(under Section I, original sheet 1), contains the following pertinent rule: 


“Applicants for telephone service and facilities, whose financial re- 
sponsibility is not a matter of general knowledge or who are not con- 
nected in a substantial way with a firm, corporation, or other concern of 
established credit . . . . or any subscriber may also be required to de- 
posit a sum up to an amount equal to either the charge for two months’ 
local service or the charge for the estimated toll messages during a like 
period or both.” 


The complainant contends that the credit of the Asbury-Carlton 
Hotel is established and that the rule should not apply to it. Several ho- 
tels having similar service are named which are not required to make de- 
posits. Two character witnesses called to establish the credit of the com- 
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plainant Hotel Company testified on behalf of the latter; one a dealer in 
building supplies whose indebtedness is secured by a mortgage on the 
hotel property and another who is an officer of the Company. 

The respondent contends that the two other Hotel Companies re- 
ferred to have established their credit standing beyond all reasonable 
doubt; that the complainant has not done so; that the rule, therefore, 
should be applied; and that the amount of the deposit is reasonable, in 
view of the fact that, in prior seasons, the complainant incurred monthly 
toll bills amounting to $135.67, which, together with the regular monthly 
rental of $71.25 for year-round service now desired, would aggregate a 
monthly total of $206.92, an excess in one month of $56.92 over the de- 
posit requested. 


Testimony was also submitted showing that under seasonal service 
for the year 1928, the complainant had deposited $200, to secure payment 
of bills and that in no month during said season had the bills for service 
been paid in accordance with the respondent’s rules. 

The right of a public utility to require a deposit, reasonable in amount, 
in advance of supplying service is well established. The Board, in a case 
where this question arose, stated the following : 


“A public utility is bound within its legal competence and up to the 
limit of its physical equipment to afford service to all who apply con- 
formably to the reasonable requirements imposed by the utility. The 
public utility cannot at its option refuse to render service. It is thus de- 
barred from exercising the choice which the ordinary merchant may ex- 
ereise of declining to serve would-be customers. As an offset to this 
peculiar obligation, and to protect public utilities from bad debts which 
might otherwise be unavoidable, public utilities are allowed in some States 
by statute to require a deposit or advance payment. In some States water 
rents or other utility services are made a lien upon the property served. 
This is the statutory provision in this State as regards water rents where 
the municipality serves the consumer. These considerations requiring the 
utility to serve all applicants seem to establish the reasonableness of a rule 
which a utility may impose requiring of its customers advance deposits 
to secure bills for service to be rendered.” (Vol. 2, Board’s Reports, p. 


396). 

The Board, however, does not regard public utilities as being entitled 
to require deposits, in all cases, of those who apply for service. Such a 
requirement, without regard to the conditions under which service is 
rendered and the credit standing of the customers, would be unreasonable. 

The requirement of a deposit in advance of supplying service from 
some of the customers of a public utility and the supply of service to 
others without such requirement is not, in the judgment of the Board, 
ipso facto, a discrimination such as is prohibited by law. For an un- 
reasonable and unlawful discrimination to exist, it should appear that the 
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conditions are identical. In the case before us, it does not appear that the 
conditions, with respect to the supply of service by the Telephone Com- 
pany to the complainant, are identical with the supply to the other hotels 
referred to. It does not appear the others delayed payment of the Com- 
pany’s bills. Without improper discrimination, the Company might ex- 
tend credit to those who pay their bills promptly, and withhold credit from 
those who do not do so. Material delay in payment of bills might lead, 
not unreasonably, to the Company’s questioning whether the delay would 
not be further prolonged and eventually result in failure to pay an account 
due. It seems to the Board this case should be decided, not upon testimony 
submitted by witnesses called by the complainant as to his character, but 
upon the record of his dealings with the Telephone Company. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether the relations of the complainant with the Com- 
pany have been such, with respect to payment of bills, when rendered, as 
to justify an order that the Company waive requirement of a deposit, pay- 
ment of which has been heretofore a condition of supplying service. The 
record is not such as to justify such an order. The amount of the deposit 
requested appears to be reasonable. 

The Board finds and determines that the requirement of a deposit 
of one hundred and fifty dollars is not, under the circumstances, an unjust 
or unreasonable discrimination, and the complaint, therefore, is dismissed. 





IN RE HASKELL REALTY CORPORATION 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, March 19, 1929) 
Electrical Service—Requirement of Deposit—Meter Readings 
In re question whether the Haskell Realty Corporation in supplying 
electric service for public use has, in effect, a regulation with respect to 
the requirement of deposits which is unjust and unreasonable. 
Mr. W. G. Bauer, Complainant, in person. 
Mr. W. B. Leonard, Jr., Treasurer, for the Haskell Realty Cor- 
poration. 


THE BOARD: W. G. Bauer, tenant in one of the houses of the re- 
spondent corporation, located in Haskell, New Jersey, filed with the 
Board the following letter demanding that he deposit five dollars on his 
meter, viz: « 

“Feb. 21, 1929. 
“Mr. W. G. Bauer, Haskell, N. J. 

“Dear Sir: You were notified in December that we would require 
a deposit of five dollars on all meters. As you have not complied with 
our request, this is to let you know that if the deposit is not made by 
March Ist, we will discontinue service. “Yours very truly, 

“Haskell Realty Corporation, 
“Wm. B. Leonard, Jr., Treasurer.” 
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Pursuant to notice the matter was heard and numerous complain- 
ants attended as well as the respondent’s treasurer. 

The Haskell Realty Corporation several years ago acquired some 
eighty or more residences formerly occupied by the employés of the Du 
Pont Company when its plant was in operation; the respondent furnishes 
electric light, water and sewer service to the present tenants, buying elec- 
tric energy wholesale from the Jersey Central Power & Light Company, 
metering and billing same to individual tenants at the effective rates of 
the last named Company. 

Mr. Bauer stated that he had occupied his present house for the past 
seven years and had always paid his bills promptly and believed his credit 
established by this record, and that the Company was not justified in de- 
manding a deposit in view of these facts. Other complainants testified to 
substantially the same state of facts. 

The respondent’s treasurer testified that in the past two years some 
eighteen out of eighty-two tenants had moved without paying for utility 
service. 

Several Commissions and Companies have laid down the rule that 
a customer’s credit will be considered as established, (1), if he owns a 
considerable equity in the premises to which service is to be supplied; 
(2), or furnishes a guarantor for payment of his bills satisfactory to the 
utility; (3), or has paid all his bills to the utility promptly during a 
period of two years. 

The Board is of the opinion, and finds and determines that the re- 
spondent Company is not justified in requiring a deposit from any cus- 
tomer who complies with either or all of these requirements unless it is 
prepared to furnish affirmative proof that the credit of such an individual 
has become impaired, and, further, that the demand from such customers 
as have promptly paid their bills for two or more years should be counter- 
manded. The treasurer stated that he would follow the Board’s decision 
in this matter voluntarily. If, however, he should disregard this de- 
termination, the Board will, upon application of any aggrieved party, 
issue an order in accordance herewith. 

Further complaint was made that bills rendered did not show the 
meter readings at the beginning and end of the period, nor the amount 
of service for which payment was due, nor did they show the application 
of the rates to the service billed. The treasurer of the Company has been 
furnished with the rules and regulations of the Board for electric and 
water service respectively covering this point, and all utilities in the State 
are under order to bill in accordance with the rules and regulations of 
the Board appropriate to the particular kind of service involved (electric, 
water, etc.). This utility, as all others, is under specific orders of the 
Board to observe these rules and regulations. 
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ABSTRACTS OF SOME PUBLIC UTILITY DECISIONS 


In re Atlantic City Railroad.—Applications for authority to discon- 
tinue station agencies at South Dennis, Cape May county, and at Lawn- 
side, Camden county. No opposition. The Board approved the same, 
effective February 15th. Decision Jan. 29, 1929. Mr. William I. Wood- 
cock, Jr., and Mr. Floyd A. Bradley for Petitioner. 


In re West Jersey & Seashore Railroad.—Various applications to dis- 
continue maintaining agents at following stations and to continue same as 
non-agency stations: Stone Harbor, Anglesea, Malaga, Wildwood Junc- 
tion and Swain. The applications as to Wildwood Junction and Swain 
were granted ; the others were denied. Decisions February 26, 1929. Mr. 
William B. Hunter, Jr., for Petitioner. In the case at Malaga Mr. 
Francis B. Davis appeared for the Township of Franklin. 


In re Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Eight applications for permission 
to discontinue maintaining agents at following stations and to continue 
same as non-agency stations: Allenwood, Dayton, South Pemberton, 
Titusville, Prospect Plains, Browns Mills, Windsor, and Tennant. The 
petitions as to Dayton, South Pemberton, Titusville, Prospect Plains and 
Browns Mills were granted, effective April 1, but in the case of Browns 
Mills the agent was to be maintained from June 1 to Sept. 15 each year. 
The applications as to Allenwood, Windsor, and Tennant were denied. 
Decisions Feb. 26 and March 5 and 21, 1929. Mr. W. Holt Apgar for 
Petitioner. For objectors, in case at Dayton, Mr. Arthur Ellison; in case 
of South Pemberton, Mr. J. H. Kelsey; in case of Titusville, Mr. William 
H. Blackwell; in case of Prospect Plains, Mr. John S. Applegate; in case 
of Browns Mills, Dr. Marcus W. Newcomb; in case of Allenwood, Mr. 
V. J. Cable; in case of Windsor, Mr. Harvey W. Satterthwaite; in case 
of Tennant, Mr. John W. Slocum and Mr. Harold McDermott. 


In re McGrory et al.—Application by Philip J. McGrory and L. 
Albert & Son, Inc., for a switch connection from the tracks of the Reading 
Railroad to the property of McGrory, in the city of Trenton. The Board 
directed that the siding be constructed under the proposition made by 
the Railroad Compahy. Decision Feb. 18, 1929. Mr. J. Conner French 
for Petitioner. Mr. W. I. Woodcock, Jr., for Reading Railroad Company. 


In re N. Y., Susq. & Western R. R. Co.—Petition for permission to 
discontinue maintaining an agent at Dunnfield and to continue same as 
non-agency station. Approved, effective March 15. Decision Feb. 25, 
1929. Mr. E. L. Dodrill for Petitioner. 
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A WOMAN WITNESS OF THE WEST I2I 


In re City of Paterson et al.—Joint petition, dated October 25, 1928, 
by the City of Paterson and the Erie Railroad Company, praying for a 
modification of order approving a revised plan for the elimination of the 
Madison avenue grade crossing, known as “Section D.” Approved. 
Decision April 1, 1929. 





A WOMAN WITNESS OF THE WEST 


While traveling recently in the West there came to the notice of the 
Editor of the Law Journat the report of a woman witness in a celebrated 
bandit trial held in Kansas City, Mo. The time was January 2gth last. 
The Home Trust Company of that city had been robbed by bandits, and 
one of the witnesses for the State had been sent for to Iowa, and she 
came to the trial to tell what she knew. Evidently she (a Mrs. Neal) knew 
how attorneys, who cross-examine, endeavor to trip up both male and fe- 
male witnesses, and raise objections when they could interpose no other 
obstacles against full and complete truth-telling, and the following, in part, 
shows how she managed herself in the Court room. We take our ex- 
tracts from the “Kansas City Star”: 

“When the lawyers, especially Meyer Goldberg, a defense attorney, 
neglected to ask questions sufficiently inclusive, Mrs. Neal amplified them, 
revised them and answered the finished product, sometimes with a con- 
ciseness that caused Bonello [the bandit defendant] to blink his eyes. 

“The truth is she revealed some things about the holdup the police 
have not known. She knew exactly how many men went in the bank. 
Six went in. She counted them. Two stayed out on the sidewalk with 
revolvers. Mrs. Neal was so unfortunate as to be standing between them. 

“*And now,’ she said to Mr. Goldberg when she reached that point, 
‘I’ve been expecting you to ask me why I didn’t run, so I’m going to clear 
that up right now. The reason I didn’t run was that I had more sense. 
I couldn’t hear well enough to know whether they were telling me to stop, 
or go, or stand still, or whether they were talking to me at all. But I 
could see them waving the guns from side to side and I knew they’d blow 
me to kingdom come if I moved. So I just stood still and counted them 
and got good looks at them.’ 

“The defense attorney had been trying to wave the witness to silence. 
She did become silent—when she had made clear why she didn’t run. She 
even smiled at Goldberg and said: 

“Could I have some more water? This is such a dry job.’ 

“Goldberg poured her a glass of ice water which she drank. Then 
he asked: 

“Will you please give me an estimate as to how long a period passed 
from the time the men went in the bank until they came out?’ 
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“ ‘Really, Mr. Goldberg,’ the witness pleaded, ‘you must withdraw that 
question, because I had just left my wrist watch in a jewelry store, and | 
couldn’t see a clock from where I was standing. If I had had my watch 
I would have known exactly. But since I didn’t have it I would be guess- 
ing and I don’t want to guess about anything from this witness stand.’ 
The question was not pressed. 

‘“*Tell me, then,’ Goldberg continued, ‘how some of these bandits 
were dressed.’ 

“‘Oh, Mr. Goldberg,’ the witness replied, ‘do you really consider 
that important? I didn’t. I thought the main thing was their faces and 
how tall they were. I was so busy looking at their faces I didn’t pay a 
bit of attention to clothes.’ 

“Goldberg then went into questions about who was paying Mrs. Neal’s 
expenses here. - 

“‘*The Prosecutor’s office is paying your expenses,’ he stated. ‘“That’s 
right, isn’t it ?’ 

“Mrs. Neal said she hoped that was the case, because that was the 
way it had been represented to her. She didn’t have the money yet, but 
she felt that she was going to get it. ‘I have faith in the honesty of Mis- 
souri,’ she concluded, ‘and in the ability of the State to pay its bills.’ 

“Goldberg recalled, he believed, that Mrs. Neal had been in Kansas 
City for the trial of Tony (Lollypop) Mangiaracina, one of three Home 
Trust Company bandits already under sentence of death, and that she had 
not testified because she had been in the courtroom while testimony was 
being heard. That would have disqualified her as a witness. 

“Mrs. Neal said she had been in the courtroom at Lollypop’s trial, but 
not after the taking of testimony began. 

“*T was in there just during the preliminaries,’ she freshened Gold- 
berg’s memory. ‘You know, while you lawyers were scrapping, having a 
free-for-all among yourselves.’ 

“The crowd laughed. Goldberg laughed. The Prosecutor’s force 
laughed. The Judge laughed. The jury laughed. 

“*Now,’ Goldberg said, ‘when these men came out of the bank, how 
many of them got in the front seat of that car and how many in the back 
seat ?” 

““Laws, Mrs. Neal exclaimed, ‘I haven’t any idea. They just came 
out of there helter-skelter, pell-mell, running over each other to be first. 
They fell into the car, two or three of them went in head first and all I 
could see was a lot of legs and arms and guns. And you should have seen 
people on the streets clear out.’ 

“Goldberg paused a moment for the next question. Mrs. Neal 
thought of a bit of information she thought he ought to have. 
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“One of them with a sawed-off shotgun had one foot on the running 
board.’ 

“That bit of information hurt. Bonello blinked his eyes. That was 
what other witnesses had said. Goldberg decided he had enough of that 
witness and said, ‘You may come away.’ 

“But Mrs. Neal wasn’t ready to come away. She had another utter- 
ance to make, but first she would like another glass of ice water. When 
she got it she began: 

“While I saw that man in that robbery, I am glad to be able to say 
that his counsel at least happens to be a gentleman. I have been a witness 
in trials where lawyers have tried to bluff, bullyrag, bulldoze and bum- 
foozle me. And that stuff doesn’t go with me. You didn’t try it, Mr. 
Goldberg, and it’s a good thing you didn’t. If you had (she pointed her 
finger at him) I would have shut up like a clam and you never would have 


gotten a word out of me.’ 


“Goldberg bowed and thanked her and Judge Allen C. Southern 
asked her not to volunteer any statements and she said she wouldn’t any 


more. And she didn’t. 


She was through testifying.” 


We did not learn whether this particular bandit was convicted or not. 
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NEW JERSEY LAW SCHOOL 


The beginning of the second term 
brings one new member to the Law 
School faculty. Mr. Ernest D. 
North, 3rd, winner of the New 
Jersey Law School Teaching Fel- 
lowship, has undertaken the duties 
of teaching one section of Real 
Property I. Mr. North is also 
teaching two sections of English in 
the New Jersey Law Schoo! Pre- 
Legal Department. 

Courses beginning this semester 
are as follows: 

“Domestic Relations,” taught by 
Prof. Basil H. Pollitt and Prof. 
Reginald Parnell. 

“Real Property I,” taught by Mr. 
North and Prof. H. Theodore 
Sorg. 

“Real Property III,” taught by 
Prof. Basil H. Pollitt and Prof. H. 
Theodore Sorg. 


The course in “Negotiable In- 
struments Law,” taught by Prof. 
Chester B. McLaughlin, Jr., and 
Prof. Lewis Tyree. 

The course in “Trusts,” taught 
by Prof. Ernest L. Wilkinson. 

“New Jersey Statutes,” taught by 
Dean George S. Harris. 

“Equity Pleading,” 
Prof. Lewis Tyree. 

“Damages,” taught by Judge Ed- 
win C. Caffrey. 


taught by 





ENGLISH BAR ETIQUETTE 


As is well known, litigated busi- 
ness in England is conducted by an 
English solicitor acting through an 
English barrister. The question 
has arisen whether an American 
lawyer may not secure advice upon 
non-contentious matters from an 
English barrister directly without 
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the intervention of an English so- 
licitor. 

Mr. Barnett Hollander, of the 
law firm of Hollander & Bern- 
heimer of New York City and Lon- 
don, placed the question before the 
General Council of the Bar in Lon- 
don, his view being that, since a 
Colonial advocate may be directly 
advised by a barrister without an 
intervening solicitor, an American 
lawyer might well be placed upon 
the same plane, without a breach of 
the published English rules of ““The 
Etiquette of the Bar.” 

The Council responded to the 
question in November last by re- 
solving as follows: 

“There is no objection to a bar- 
rister in England advising an 
American lawyer in this country in 
non-contentious matters (in which 
no litigation in this country is con- 
templated or in progress) without 
the intervention of an English so- 
licitor.” 

The matter is of interest not only 
to American lawyers residing in 
England and elsewhere abroad, but 
to many in America who seek ad- 
vice of English lawyers, who are 
only barristers. Without such a 
ruling the costs of advice given in 
the usual English way would be 
greatly increased and, to an Ameri- 
can mind, without good reason. 





SOME STATE NOTES 


George W. Joerschke, Clerk in 
the Essex County Cotrts twenty- 
eight years, died at his home at 
Newark, early this month. He 
caught cold the previous Sunday 
and developed pneumonia in three 
days. He was widely known to the 
Bench and Bar of New Jersey. Im- 
mediately after leaving school he 
entered the County Clerk’s office. 
For the last several years Mr. Joer- 
schke served in Circuit Court Judge 


William A. Smith’s Court, and was 
Judge Smith’s secretary. 

Mr. John F. Reger, of Somer- 
ville, has taken in his office as a 
partner Mr. Arthur B. Smith, un- 
der the firm name of Reger & 
Smith, and has also removed offices 
to the Somerville Trust Co. Annex, 
formerly the Library building, 12 
Maple street. 

Mr. Thomas H. Brown, of Jer- 
sey City, with offices also in New 
York City, has been appointed as 
the additional Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas of Hudson county; 
Frederick W. Mattocks for Bergen 
county, and William B. Harley for 
Passaic county. 





NEW YORK GRAND JURORS 
ASSOCIATION 


On January 29 the Grand Jurors 
Association of New York County 
made public a resolution adopted by 
representatives of nine Associations 
of Grand Jurors, covering New 
York City and much of the State, 
calling upon “the Governors and 
the Legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey and our Bench and 
Bar” to remodel the judicial system 
along English lines, making it more 
impervious to the evils of perjury. 

The resolution declared that “in- 
stead of permitting lawyers to keep 
their adversaries in ignorance of 
pertinent facts, the English Court 
rules provide for the most prompt 
and thorough disclosure and discov- 
ery of the truth. Want of prompt 
discovery of the truth before trial 
encourages perjury and causes great 
delay, inconvenience and expense in 
the preparation of cases for trial. 
This condition seriously prolongs 
the trial itself, to the prejudice of 
the litigants, witnesses, jurors and 
the court, and promotes the misuse 
and miscarriage of justice.” 

The resolution advocated that 
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Governors, Legislatures, Judges and 
attorneys “be urged to apply, as far 
as is practicable by the adoption of 
rules and laws, the frank principles 
of the English Court procedure, 
which call for disclosure and do not 
permit litigating parties to conceal 
facts for the purposes of surprise 
and ambush, which is contrary to 
modern principles and usages.” 

At the same time an article ap- 
peared in the publication of the 
New York County Association 
which said : 

“Jurors realize that, under pres- 
ent procedure, honest men often are 
unable to understand properly the 
subtle questions of counsel and to 
express their ideas with clarity and 
precision, particularly when they 
are forever being interrupted and 
confused by objections of opposing 
counsel made under ancient and 
complicated rules of evidence which 
were not calculated to elicit the 
whole truth.” 

Under English procedure, it was 
explained, witnesses were examined 
at the earliest moment and both 
sides of a suit were informed of all 
available facts. Testimony was 
transcribed, thus obviating necessity 
for appearance of witnesses at trial 
other than those testifying to dis- 
puted points. 





BOOK NOTICES 


New Jersey STATE Bar Associa- 
TION YEAR Book, 1928-1929. 
Pp. 179. 
This well-printed work contains 

minutes of the meetings of the As- 

sociation in February and June, 

1928, with by-laws, etc., reports of 

various committees and the ad- 

dresses at the annual meeting, 
which were of a high order. Also 
the Canons of Ethics. Lawyers 
not members of the Association 
ought to see and read the reports 


and addresses, some points of which 
will certainly interest them. 


Directory oF County AnD Munl- 
CIPAL OFFICIALS. For 1929, in 
State of New Jersey. By Dr. 
Carlos E. Godfrey, Director of 
Public Record Office. Pp. 41. 
An extremely valuable pamphlet. 

Dr. Godfrey is to be commended 
for putting out a complete list of 
county and municipal officers, some- 
thing which has required, no doubt, 
much correspondence to secure 
post office addresses, etc. It was 
done last year and is expected to be 
done annually hereafter, as_ it 
should be. 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Answers to questions by the 
Committee on Professional Ethics 
of the New York County Lawyers 
Association : 

Question: A, a client, introduced 
to his counsel, who have heretofore 
represented and advised him in 
various matters, another person, B, 
who then employed such counsel to 
represent her in obtaining from her 
husband, a separation agreement, 
and also to advise her in respect to 
other business matters. She has 
now consulted such counsel in re- 
spect to a divorce, and they learn 
that she contemplates marrying A 
when it has been procured. In 
their prior representation of A, 
they acted as his attorneys in bas- 
tardy proceedings brought against 
him, and in which he was found 
guilty; and they now are his at- 
torneys in a pending action against 
him for breach of promise and se- 
duction brought by the mother of 
his illegitimate child, and he is in 
default for amounts which he was 
directed to pay in the bastardy pro- 
ceedings. 

The proper interests of B, in the 
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opinion of these counsel, require 
that she shall know the facts about 
A, and they have sought in vain to 
get his consent to acquaint her with 
them. They fear for her that if 
she employs other counsel, she will 
proceed in ignorance, to her detri- 
ment. 

In the opinion of the Committee, 
what should these counsel do in the 
premises ? 

Answer: In the opinion of the 
Committee, the attorneys should 
disclose to B the pertinent facts of 
public record, and retire from their 
employment by B because the con- 
tinuance of such employment by B 
would probably involve the at- 
torneys in conflicting duties. They 
should previously inform A of their 
intent to make this disclosure, so 
that A may continue or terminate 
his relation as client as he chooses. 





—_— 


MORRIS COURT BUILDINGS 


Employment of an architect who 
specializes in colonial type building 
to make a preliminary plan and 
perspective of a new building 
scheme on the Court House prop- 
erty and adjacent land to be ac- 
quired by the county, is suggested 
by Supreme Court Justice Charles 
W. Parker in a letter to the Board 
of Freeholders of Morris county. 
As appeared in our November, 
1927, JOURNAL, to Justice Parker 
is due the restoration of the Court 
House to its present fine appear- 
ance. 


o 

In the communication, read at 
the Board meeting recently, Justice 
Parker suggested planning a com- 
plete scheme of the ultimate addi- 
tions to the county buildings, to in- 
clude the entire block between 
Court street and Western avenue 
and Washington and Ann streets. 


“At this juncture,” Justice Park- 
er wrote, “I am more immediately 


concerned, however, with the gen- 
eral planning of a sustained archi- 
tectural scheme which can be car- 
ried out by instalments from time 
to time in the future. It has al- 
ready been called to your attention 
that the present colonial Court 
House building is an admirable 
keynote for the whole scheme, and 
no doubt members of the Board 
have noticed in many places in 
Northern New Jersey the fact that 
the colonial is now the predominant 
type for buildings of this semi- 
public nature.” 

Justice Parker referred to 
churches being built in Orange and 
Plainfield, the Hun School at 
Princeton and the projected build- 
ings for Newark Academy. 

It is to be hoped that Justice 
Parker’s scheme may be carried out. 





OBITUARIES 


Mr. WAYNE DuMoNT 


Mr. Wayne Dumont, prominent 
lawyer of Paterson, died on Sun- 
day, April 7, 1929, of heart trouble, 
which developed about two weeks 
before. He had not been well for 
some years, but had recently shown 
much improvement. He was born 
at Phillipsburg, N. J., April 14, 
1871, being the son of John Finley 
Dumont and Anne Eliza (Kline) 
Dumont. The father was long a 
prominent lawyer in Hunterdon 
county and at Phillipsburg, and for 
three years (1853-’56) was Pros- 
ecutor of Hunterdon county. 

Wayne attended Lerch’s Pre- 
paratory School, at Easton, Pa., 
taught in the Phillipsburg High 
School and was graduated from 
Lafayette cum laude in June, 1892, 
and was awarded the degree of 
Master of Science in 1895. While 
in college he was noted on the ath- 
letic field and was captain of the 
football team in his Senior year. 
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He then attended the New York 
Law School and was admitted as 
attorney in this State at the Febru- 
ary Term, 1896, and as counselor 
three years later. He was admitted 
to practice in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1907, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. He decided upon Pat- 
erson as his place of business, be- 
ing associated with the late Hon. 
Eugene Stevenson, and became a 
Supreme Court Commissioner and 
a Special Master in Chancery. He 
opened his own office in 1897 and 
built up an extensive and lucrative 
practice, which he carried on until 
his death. Of fine personal appear- 
ance, courteous to everyone, his 
popularity as a lawyer and citizen 
was great, and the loss to his com- 
munity is deeply felt. He held a 
high record in the Masonic fra- 
ternity, being a Thirty-second de- 
gree Mason and a life member of 
all the Scottish Rite bodies. He 
was also a member of the Paterson 
Lodge of Elks, Hamilton Club, Ar- 
cola Club, Pomfret Club of Easton, 
Pa., Sussex County Country Club, 
Union League Club, Lawyers Club, 
New York, Fish and Game Club of 
Megantic, Canada, and Walkill 
Country Club. He was also a Trus- 
tee of Lafayette College and of 
Blair Academy, and a member and 
has been a Vice-president of the 
American Bar Association, the New 
Jersey Bar Association, the Passaic 
Bar Association and the S. A. R.; 
a founder, President and director 
of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, and director of 
the First National Bank of Clif- 
ton, the People’s Park Bank and 
the Riverside Trust Company. He 
was also the most active member 
in and President of the High Point 
Park Commission to supervise the 
great gift by the late Colonel Kuser 
of the park on the highest point of 


land in New Jersey in Sussex 
county. 

For a number of years Mr. Du- 
mont was connected with the Na- 
tional Guard of New Jersey, Quar- 
termaster - General’s Department, 
with the rank of Captain. At the 
time of his death his residence was 
at “Elmhome,” on Union Avenue, 
Little Falls, also in Passaic county. 

Mr. Dumont married, October 26, 
1898, Sallie Insley, daughter of Ed- 
ward Insley and Sallie Lesh 
(Hunt) Insley, of Easton, Pa. Be- 
sides his widow, two sons, John 
Finley, now a student in Lafayette 
College, and Wayne, Jr., a student 
in Montclair Academy, survive. 
Also the following brothers and sis- 
ters: Mrs. Jennie Dumont Beatty, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Townsend 
Beatty, of Hoboken, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Anna Dumont Hansell, wife 
of Frederick C. Hansell, a Phila- 
delphia banker; Frederick Frey- 
linghuysen Dumont, of the Ameri- 
can Foreign service, Washington, 
D. C.; Victor C. Dumont, of Pat- 
erson, and Ethel Dumont Willits, 
wife of Charles C. Willits, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Mr. WILLIAM W. ANDERSON 

Mr. William Wallace Anderson, 
whose law office was at 437 Broad- 
way, Bayonne, died on April Ist at 
his home, 39 West 4Ist street, in 
that city. He was the son of Alex- 
ander Gordon Anderson and Eliza 
H. (Ames) Anderson, and was 
born in Wayne county, Pa., Dec. 
22, 1851. 

Mr. Anderson prepared for col- 
lege in Rev. William Cornell’s Pri- 
vate School in Somerville, N. J., 
and was graduated from Rutgers 
College in 1870. He was admitted 
to the New Jersey Bar at the No- 
vember Term, 1877, and became a 
counselor at the February Term, 
1889. He practiced law at Somer- 
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ville for a number of years, and was 
then active also as a speaker for 
Republican candidates, and one of 
the party leaders in Somerset coun- 
ty. With the late Dumont White- 
nack he went to Roanoke, Va. 

About the year 1887, Mr. Ander- 
son returned to New Jersey and re- 
sumed the practice of law, this time 
at Bayonne, when he continued in 
practice until his death. He was a 
man of excellent mind and strong 
in advocacy of cases before a jury. 
He once served as a member of the 
Bayonne Board of Education and 
as Tax Assessor. 

He leaves his wife, Mary Davis 
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Anderson, whom he married June 
24, 1879; three sons, Donald G. 
Anderson and Philip M. Anderson 
of Bayonne, and Robert G. Ander- 
son of Port Washington, Long Is- 
land, who is an author of note; 
two daughters, Mrs. John G. Eadie 
of Summit and Miss Sarah D. An- 
derson of Bayonne; also a brother, 
Rev. Charles T. Anderson of Som- 
erville, and two sisters, Miss R. 
May Anderson of Brooklyn and 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Whitenack of 
Somerville. The late Alexander G. 


Anderson, of Somerville, so long 
the County Clerk of Somerset coun- 
ty, was also a brother. 





